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A History of University Reform from 1800 to the Present Time 
with Suggestions towards a Complete Scheme for the University of 
Cambridge. By A. I. Tillyard. Cambridge, W. Hefferand Sons, 
Limited., 1913. — xvi, 392 pp. 

It is almost impossible to treat the subject of the older English uni- 
versities without some review of the manner in which they came into 
existence. Hence, although Mr. Tillyard gives the date 1800 as the 
beginning of his history of University Reform, he gives in his intro- 
ductory chapter a brief sketch of the history and purposes of the uni- 
versities before the foundation of the colleges ; of the origin of the 
collegiate system ; and of the gradual supplanting, so far as wealth, 
power and importance are concerned, of the universities by the col- 
leges. This reversal of the original relations, Mr. Tillyard regards as 
a natural growth, dating from the foundation of the first colleges — 
Merton at Oxford in 1270, and Peterhouse at Cambridge in 1284. It 
was not until after the Reformation, however, that the colleges were 
entrenched in their position of advantage by law. The statutes passed 
under Queen Elizabeth, James I and Charles I for the purpose of se- 
curing the adhesion of the universities to the new state church, sub- 
verted the constitution of the university, and vested the authority in 
the Board of Heads of Houses. The colleges practically became the 
university, absorbing the educational and literary functions of the older 
institution, without its advantage of unity. All students had to become 
members of a college, and between 1650 and 1800, as a result of pub- 
lic indifference and of an evil constitution, Oxford and Cambridge lost 
all their older prestige and became almost useless as organs of national 
education. To quote Mr. Tillyard : 

A period of lethargy set in, during which Oxford fell to almost incredible 
depths. The old examination system had become obsolete, and nothing 
had been put in its place. Wenedorn, who traveled through England be- 
fore 1788, gives an amusing account of what he saw. The Presiding Ex- 
aminer, the Respondent or candidate for a degree, and the three Opponents 
came into the schools, and amid profound silence passed the statutory time 
in the study of a novel or other entertaining work. Oxford in fact gave its 
degrees without any examination to all who had paid their fees and kept 
the required number of terms. Cambridge was saved from falling quite so 
low by the influence of Sir Isaac Newton and his successors. It required a 
certain amount of mathematics before granting a degree. 

This low point was reached in the eighteenth century, and it is the 
task of Mr. Tillyard to show how far the universities have now eithei 
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reformed themselves or been reformed by law, and what still remains 
to be done to obtain the highest degree of efficiency from these national 
institutions. The first necessity for reform is criticism , for there can 
be no reform until it is known what faults exist, and until there is some 
agreement on the best method of correcting them . From this point of 
view Oxford and Cambridge owe much to the Edinburgh Review, 
which between 1800 and 1810 published articles by Professor Playfair, 
Lord Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, criticizing the education given at the 
English universities. The criticism, which was ably answered by Dr. 
Copleston who made the best case possible for the universities, was 
taken up again in 1831 by Sir William Hamilton, and it was the scath- 
ing analysis of the abuses that had crept into the system — or lack of 
system — of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge that led to the 
gradual introduction of measures of reform from within and to the 
passing of remedial legislation by Parliament. 

The first step in the direction of reform was taken as early as 1800 
when Oxford, " waking from its long neglect ", passed a statute insti- 
tuting examinations for a degree. Between 1800 and 1850 consider- 
able progress was made in affording better educational facilities in the 
colleges, and before the middle of the nineteenth century a man who 
really desired to obtain a good classical education could do so at either 
Oxford or Cambridge. At Cambridge there were also facilities for the 
advanced study of mathematics. Under the statutes of Elizabeth and 
Laud it was, however, impossible for the university to take its rightful 
place. The colleges remained supreme, and the university was in the 
ignoble position of possessing neither money nor authority, of being 
unable to make or enforce any rules concerning who should be allowed 
to enter, or what studies should be pursued in order to gain its honors. 
All the teaching was done by the colleges, and in each college the 
tutors were selected from graduates on its own foundation. The num- 
ber of students in a college varied from ten to about 140, and each set 
of students — big or little — had to be instructed in all branches of 
knowledge by the little group of two or three instructors — sometimes 
only one — who constituted the teaching force of the individual college. 
In describing the condition of the universities between 1840 and 1850, 
Mr. Tillyard quotes freely from Sir Charles LyelPs Travels in North 
America, where the best account is to be found of the English uni- 
versities at this period, an account interpolated by Lyell into his geo- 
logical observations as an answer to questions asked him when he 
attended the annual meeting of American geologists at Boston in 1845. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, there were professors of 
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the universities, and many new chairs were created ; but the lectures of 
these professors had no place in the curriculum of the man who was 
working for a degree, and their classes were consequently neglected 
and their office rendered of no account. 

Possibly reform from within might have progressed further with the 
lapse of time ; but criticism of the universities did its work and the 
nation became impatient. In 1850 royal commissions were appointed 
to inquire into the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The com- 
missions were to receive only voluntary evidence ; but their appoint- 
ment was strongly resented by many of the members of the universities. 
The commissions made long and detailed reports with many recom- 
mendations for reform. The most important were aimed at the restora- 
tion of the supervision of the university over the studies of its members, 
and such reforms in finance as were necessary to afford suitable in- 
comes for the universities. The reports however were not summarized, 
and Mr. Tillyard speaks of the recommendations being " doled out " 
in a fragmentary fashion which deprives them of much of their impres- 
siveness and of their usefulness. 

The result of the investigations of the royal commissions was the 
legislation of 1854 and 1856 by which some important reforms were 
effected, and by which dissenters were admitted to the privilege of 
university education, by the removal of tests on entrance. Mr. Till- 
yard carries to its conclusion the history of the abolition of university 
tests, of which there now remains one only — the test demanded by 
Oxford of students taking the divinity degree. Cambridge voted in 
1 9 1 2 to remove this test by a vote of 434 to 323, but at Oxford the 
vote went against its removal. Mr. Tillyard then gives a careful 
analysis of the legislation of the seventies, which for the first time since 
the Reformation set the universities in their rightful place, and pro- 
vided incomes for them from the taxation of the colleges. The latter 
part of the volume is occupied with suggestions of reforms which still 
remain to be effected before the two older universities can be regarded 
as the final links in a great national scheme of education. These 
chapters deal with the enormous outlay of some of the colleges on the 
education of an undergraduate. The cost of university life at Oxford 
or Cambridge to an undergraduate is on an average ^200 a year for 
tuition, books, fees, room and board. In addition the colleges from 
their endowments spend per undergraduate sums varying from ^47 at 
St. Catherine's, Cambridge, to ^227 at King's. This variation in ex- 
penditure is criticized and suggestions are made for a better manage- 
ment of college finances. Mr. Tillyard shows the absurdity of granting 
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the same degree to a pass student whose work is scarcely beyond the 
high school stage , and to the honors man who may have taken a bril- 
liant first-class. Although the book does not purport to be a descrip- 
tion of the present condition of Oxford and Cambridge, there is noth- 
ing in print which gives more clearly, or in fuller detail, all the 
complexities of college and university at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
make these two English institutions unique in the educational world. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Democracy and Race Friction. By JOHN MOFFATT MECKLIN. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 14. — xi, 273 pp. 

Books in regard to the negro have been written by historians and by 
novelists, by reformers and by reactionaries, by white men and by col- 
ored, by trained observers and by untrained emotionalists. Though the 
subject has apparently had every possible variety of handling, Professor 
Mecklin approaches this old problem with a fresh method of treatment. 
Though occupying a chair of philosophy, he nevertheless shows thorough 
competence to discuss his subject from the aspect of the sociologist. 
Works treating of the general problem of race have been written from 
this standpoint, but none has brought to bear in such a way the prin- 
ciples of scientific sociology upon the definite field of the American 
negro problem. 

The volume discloses a comprehensive knowledge of the literature of 
the subject, as well as extensive correspondence with authorities 
throughout the South in touch with the present situation. It also 
shows much first-hand personal knowledge. The author writes with 
sympathy and with distinct freedom from prejudice. He appears to be 
a southerner, yet he frankly acknowledges the faults of the South. 

The subject is developed along the following line. It is pointed out 
that race friction and prejudice are essentially phenomena of the group 
rather than of the individual. The problem is not individual, but 
social. Hence the importance of approaching it from this aspect. 
Social solidarity is not a matter of artificial nurture or of legislative 
mandate, but depends upon the homogeneity and uniformity of nature 
and equipment of the members composing any society. Between the 
negro and the white there are fundamental racial differences. 

One cannot rightfully call this racial inferiority, but simply racial 
difference. The chief race traits of the negro which the book selects 
for mention are the functioning of his mental processes through the line 



